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English as a Foreign Language 
in the University of London 


BRUCE PATTISON 


AS DIFFERENT parts of the world are drawn together more and 
more closely, the problem of communication grows more acute. 
It is now one of the major problems of the modern world. Language 
learning has to go on to a much greater extent than ever before 
to let people operate outside their own speech communities. An 
international medium becomes more and more necessary. Over 
wide areas English is now the chief medium of international 
exchange, and it is the chief means of entry to European civilization 
for the peoples of Asia and Africa, who are trying to control their 
environment and raise their standards of living. 

To meet the demand for English and other languages, more 
teachers must be trained. How they should be trained, and what 
methods they should employ, are immediate questions. The 
circumstances are quite different from any in which languages have 
been learned in the past. A greater variety of people want to com- 
municate for a greater variety of purposes, and their need is more 
urgent. Quicker and surer techniques have to be devised, as well as 
increased facilities for training teachers to use them effectively. 
But, though the problem is pressing, it is not transient, and quick 
solutions are less important than sound and lasting ones. Only 
methods evolved by research and experiment based on adequate 
linguistic principles are likely to be satisfactory. 

Realizing this, many who are looking for improved methods of 
teaching English have been coming to Great Britain, and they 
have turned to the main centres of disinterested enquiry in the 
English-speaking world, the universities. Languages have always 
been studied there, and the general interest in communication has 
stimulated new developments in linguistic scholarship in recent 
years. But those coming from abroad to our universities wanted 
more than an academic training in language: they wanted help in 
applying the knowledge available to the practical problems in their 
own countries. More particularly, they wanted to be trained as 
language teachers and to learn how to pass on their training to 
others. The British and American universities studied education 
and trained teachers: there was something to be learned there, 
but, again, applying it to particular circumstances was not easy. 
What was lacking, and what teachers and students from abroad 
needed, was a point at which the linguistic and educational experi- 
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ence available could be focused on their problems. 

Of the many students who were in some way concerned with 
the teaching of English, inevitably the greatest number came to 
London. London is not only by far the largest British university; 
it is unique in its extensive overseas relationships. At the present 
time it is taking the lead in assisting the development of new 
universities in different parts of the Commonwealth. It is also 
perhaps the main centre of linguistic scholarship in this country, 
and it has the largest school of education, with all the possibilities 
of specialization that that implies. The Institute of Education has 
special courses for teachers and administrators from the British 
Colonies, and every year its students include hundreds from different 
parts of the Commonwealth and other overseas countries. This was 
the obvious centre for the research and training in the teaching of 
English which was generally felt to be the only proper provision 
for the needs of many of the students coming to this country from 
abroad. In 1948 a Chair specifically concerned with the teaching 
of English as a foreign language was established there. During the 
past four years courses have been organized and have already 
attracted students from every continent. 

The Department of English at the Institute of Education is 
intended to be a focal point at which the results of linguistic 
scholarship can be brought to bear on the practical problems of 
teaching English. Research and co-operation with other agencies 
for research are essential parts of its function. But with research 
goes teacher training: each is barren without the other. What is 
discovered through the study of the English language must be 
capable of application in the classroom. Theory and practice must 
go hand in hand. Teacher-training gives the opportunity of trying 
out in the classroom what is worked out in the study, because, of 
course, any teacher-training worth the name is done in the class- 
room. And, however sound teaching material may be, it will be 
ineffective unless it is used by teachers who understand it. Though 
the main task of training the thousands of teachers of English needed 
in various countries must be done in those countries themselves, 
a centre in London can exert influence only by sending out teachers 
trained in it. That is not to say that students will be equipped with 
methods and material they can follow in detail. The training should 
aim rather at fitting them to cope with whatever circumstances 
they may find in their own countries. They will then be able to 
set standards of competence, and encourage others to think out 
their problems in the same way. 

The Department admits students from all over the world and 
offers several courses to suit different types of student. Before 
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being admitted to any of them a student must have a satisfactory 
standard of written and spoken English. The Department does not 
teach English, except incidentally; it trains teachers of English, 
who are expected to be competent in the language already and able 
to study it analytically. 

The course leading to the Diploma in the Teaching of English 
as a Foreign Language lasts for one University session, from 
October to July. It is not intended to give primary training in 
teaching, and only those with approved professional qualifications 
in their own countries are eligible for admission. Nearly all the 
students taking it are experienced teachers, and most of them are 
graduates of universities, though non-graduate students may be 
admitted, especially if they come from countries without facilities 
for university education. The course includes lectures and seminars 
on general linguistics, phonetics, the English language studied in 
the light of modern linguistic scholarship, the preparation and 
grading of teaching material, the selection and presentation of 
English literature to various types of pupil, and aspects of British 
life and thought. Practical teaching of children whose home- 
language is not English is an integral part of the course, and to 
gain the Diploma students must satisfy the examiners in their 
practical teaching as well as in the written papers. For the past 
year or two the County authorities of Caernarvonshire have 
generously given the Department facilities in their schools for this 
part of the training. The children in the rural areas of North 
Wales speak Welsh at home and learn English in the primary school, 
so that a full range of learners, from beginners to advanced pupils, 
is available under school conditions. 

Graduates who have had no previous professional training may 
take the course, lasting one session, for the Post-Graduate Certificate 
in Education. This is the professional qualification normally taken 
by all British graduates who intend to teach in schools. It is a 
general course in the principles and practice of education, and again 
includes supervised teaching in schools, as well as lectures and 
seminars on the philosophy, psychology, history, and organization 
of education. A paper on the special methods of teaching one 
subject in the curriculum is obligatory, and students may take 
English as a Foreign Language as a special method course, their 
general tutorial and practical work being supervised by the staff 
of the English Department. 

An elementary course on the teaching of English is attended by 
students taking a general course of teacher training in the Colonial 
Department of the Institute. 

Teachers and administrators sometimes come to the Institute, 
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not to follow a prescribed course, but to study some specific topic lan 
of limited scope. They are assigned to tutors, who arrange special — for 
programmes for them and discuss their problems with them. Ai f— in 
the end of one session a student may submit a report on what he — Val 
has learned in this country and its applicability to education in F suf 
his own country, and, if the report is considered of high enough § ar 
standard, the title of Associate of the Institute of Education may 
be awarded to the student. A number of limited investigations on 
- aspects of language teaching have been made by experienced 
students of this type. 

Candidates for higher degrees in Education must be trained 
teachers, as well as graduates of a university, and they must first 
pass the Higher Academic Diploma in Education, unless they 
already have approved qualifications in Education higher than the 
primary professional certificate. To qualify for the Master of Arts 
degree they must be registered as full-time students for two sessions, 
at the end of which they may present a dissertation containing the 
results of original research on a subject previously approved. 
The conditions for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are similar — " 
to those for the M.A., except that possession of the M.A. in F | 
Education is usually necessary before registration will be accepted, — 4 
and the standard required in the dissertation is, of course, higher. — 
A number of students are at present working on subjects relating — 
to the teaching of English for both M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 

Further information about all these courses can be obtained — " 
from the Secretary, Institute of Education, University of London, — 4 
London, W.C.1. This brief outline will, however, give some idea I 
of the variety of provision for different types of student working — 4 
at different levels of specialization. : 

The work of the Department’s staff and higher degree students § ‘ 
has begun the building up of a body of research, which is one of | | 
the Department’s chief aims. There are still many dark stretches 
to be lighted, but where research is in progress teachers can be 
trained to approach competently even situations that still have to 
be tackled empirically without the guidance of tested knowledge. J . 
Helping teachers from all over the world to find their own solutions 
to their own problems is the best service a centre in this country 
can give. Where students from many lands work together, only 
common problems can be solved; there will still have to be much 
adaptation of general principles to particular conditions. The task 
of making English available to all who want it is immense, and 
many agencies must contribute their efforts. But what certainty 
about teaching procedures can be deduced from the study of the 
English language itself is most likely to be discovered where the 
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language is best known. Students who have shared in the search 
for that will be better equipped to chart a course for the learners 
in their own countries. By providing training for students with 
varied needs and interests the Department hopes to stimulate and 
supplement the innumerable agencies throughout the world that 
are trying to improve the teaching of English. 


Recent British Films 
Derived from British Novels 
and Plays 


ROGER MANVELL 


IN PREVIOUS articles I have written for English Language Teaching,* 
I have discussed the more important works of British fiction and 
drama that have been adapted for the screen, and I have tried to 
show what seem to be the main problems facing those who under- 
take these adaptations. 

It is always interesting to speculate why a writer, whose job it 
is to illuminate our inner imagination with the characters and 
actions of the creatures of his own, casts a spell over the film- 
maker, whose job it is to tell his stories in the very concrete form of 
actors impersonating the characters against the background of 
studio sets or on outdoor locations. A writer, alone and con- 
centrated, puts words on paper which seem to him to reveal the 
feelings, the thoughts, the appearances of imaginary characters. 
The film-maker, surrounded by his expert assistants, induces an 
actor to embody the character he has been chosen to impersonate. 
The first method, that of the novelist, leaves the matter of inter- 
pretation to the reader, who must squeeze the best meaning he can 
out of the writer’s words. The second method, that of the film- 
maker, puts the matter of interpretation into the hands of actors 
and technicians who create a moving picture with recorded voices 
for the cinema audience. That is why so many people object to the 
film versions of books of which they are particularly fond. They 
have built up their own mental picture of the characters based on 
the author’s hints and descriptions, and they usually find that the 
solid, living images of the actors and actresses seem very different 

1 English Language Teaching, Vol. 1V, Nos. 3 & 4; Vol. V, Nos. 4 & 5. 
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from their own preconceptions. The result is a kind of frustration, 

The two British films of the past twelve months which are of 
outstanding interest for the way in which they face the two quite 
different problems of turning a novel or a play into a film, are 
Carol Reed’s adaptation of Joseph Conrad’s book Outcast of the 
Islands and George Hoellering’s film production of T. S. Eliot's 
play, Murder in the Cathedral. But before we consider these two 
films, there are a number of others, adaptations from novels by 
Somerset Maugham, Charles Dickens, and Arnold Bennett, which 
should be discussed. 

Somerset Maugham seems to me to be a novelist whose work is 
most suitable for adaptation to the screen. He is a man who has 
spent his life in observation—he possesses the candid-camera eye. 
His early training and experiences as a medical man made him a 
careful analyst of human beings and curious about their queer 
motives for living. He is at pains to point out that many of his 
characters are real people he has either met or observed, but that 
they are, of course, dressed in the robes of fiction, for otherwise 
they would lose the formal quality of mystery for the reader. 
‘Fact,’ as Somerset Maugham has himself written, ‘is a poor story- 
teller. It starts a story at haphazard, generally long before the 
beginning, rambles on inconsequently and tails off . . . without a 
conclusion. . .. The material it offers for stories is scrappy and 
pointless; the author has himself to make it coherent, dramatic 
and probable.’ Nevertheless, the people in his stories so often seem 
to be people we have ourselves met. 

Since most of the characters Maugham creates come from his 
direct observation from life, it is, | think, more easy for an actor 
to ‘solidify’ them—if I may use this word like a kind of technical 
-term—than it would be to ‘solidify’ the characters of a more highly | 
imaginative writer. So much of Maugham’s fiction has a kind of | 
‘documentary’ stamp to it—something of the atmosphere of the 
candid-camera portrait pointed with that kind of affectionate 
cynicism which belong to a worldly-wise after-dinner raconteur. 

In Encore, the third of the popular series of films adapted from 
Maugham’s short stories, the true style of Maugham has been 
most faithfully kept. In the first series, Quartet, intrusive happy 
endings tended to destroy Maugham’s purpose in observing his 
characters as they are rather than as they might be; in 7rio, and in 
the new film Encore (The Ant and the Grasshopper, Winter Cruise, 
and Gigolo and Gigolette) the stories are for the most part left to 
make their own comment, which is Maugham’s normal way of 


1 Preface to the Complete Short Stories of W. Somerset Maugham, Vol. ll, 
Heinemann. 
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leaving them. This is particularly true of Winter Cruise, the story 
of a spinster who cannot stop talking, and who becomes the bane 
in the lives of the ship’s officers of a small merchantman on which 
she goes for a holiday. The part is beautifully played by Kay 
Walsh, especially in the last moments of the story when she appears 
to have turned the tables on these officers after they have played a 
peculiarly ungallant trick upon her. 

Charles Dickens’s novel A Christmas Carol has been adapted 
into a film which takes its title from the leading character, Scrooge, 
the miser haunted by the ghost of his dead partner. This film has 
considerable quality as entertainment, and should most certainly 
be seen for the virtuoso performance given by the Scottish 
comedian, Alastair Sim, in the part of Scrooge. I have previously 
described Dickens in these pages as a compére writer, and by that 
I meant that his own personality both as man and author pervades 
everything he wrote, so that all his characters are coloured by the 
vigorous quality of his descriptions of them. If you happen to 
dislike the way Dickens wrote, then his characters can never mean 
anything to you. His work is as much an acquired taste as the work 
of a very vigorous and highly individual cartoonist. He took some 
human sin or failing, and then built it up into one or other of his 
fantastic characters to whom he gave names as queer as themselves. 

Here, for example, is Dickens’s description of Scrooge: 

‘Oh! but he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone. Scrooge! 

A squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous 

old sinner! Hard and sharp as flint, from which no steel had 

ever struck out generous fire: secret, and self-contained, and 
solitary as an oyster.’ 
Now comes the problem which I mentioned previously. Everyone 
forms a sort of mental image created by such a vivid rhetorical 
description as this. Can any actor hope to embody such an image 
without at the same time making it far too human? Only an 
inhuman, artificial marionette might match Dickens’s description. 

Alastair Sim, an endearingly mannered comedian, endeavours to 
make the miserly, pleasure-hating figure of Scrooge into a credible 
though fantastic person. But Alastair Sim is an eccentric actor 
whose very lugubriousness is a delight and whose sepulchral tones 
accompanied by a mouldy upturning of the eyes makes you shake 
with laughter. Now Scrooge is really an ugly iimb of humanity, 
a fishbone of a man, fleshless in his miser’s rags. Alastair Sim’s 
Scrooge really makes A Christmas Carol into a farce rather than 
into a sentimental moral tale of an evil creature converted to 
goodness through the visions given him by the spirits of Christmas 
Past, Present, and To Come. In many ways the characterization 
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of Dickens is more closely represented by the small parts played 
by Miles Malleson as Old Joe, the man who sells used clothes, 
and by Ernest Thesiger as an eager undertaker. But their task jis, 
of course, much easier, since the characters they play do not have 
to be developed as the film progresses. 

The third film is taken from Arnold Bennett’s comic novel, 
The Card. Alec Guinness, who plays the leading character, has 
specialized recently in a series of comic parts in other films— 
Kind Hearts and Coronets, The Lavender Hill Mob, and The Man in 
the White Suit. The story is set in a part of England that Bennett 
made famous in his novels, the Five Towns which make up the 
Potteries in the industrial North Midlands. ‘Card’ is the slang term 
the local people might use to describe an astute man who makes 
his way from poverty to a fortune by thinking up odd, amusing 
ways of making money, and by having the cheek and the bounce 
to ingratiate himself with the right people. Bennett was more of a 
realist than Dickens even in his more fantastic novels, and although 
the Card is to a certain extent a caricature, Alec Guinness makes 
the character likeable and credible as a human being. This is a 
witty and entertaining film, and I think it succeeds in retaining the 
original spirit of one of Bennett’s best known and most popular 
books. 

Carol Reed’s recent film, An Outcast of the Islands, presents a 
very interesting case of adaptation. Both the novel and the film 
are deeply imbued with the theme of human loyalty and betrayal 
to which Conrad so often returned in his books, but the characters 
in this novel seem to me to undergo a considerable change in the 
process of their ‘solidification’ by the actors. This brings it home 
how very literary the figures of Willems, Almayer, and Lingard are, 
though they participate in a drama (actually a melodrama) with a 
highly charged atmosphere of tension set in the tropical background 
of Malaya. It is the re-creation of this dramatic atmosphere within 
the wonderful settings provided by the locations found by 
Carol Reed in Borneo and Ceylon which gives the film its peculiar 
quality, rather than the portrayal of the leading white characters 
themselves. 

Willems (played by Trevor Howard) is an unstable man living 
the life of a trickster in Singapore. Yet he has the relationship 
of an adopted son to the sternly loyal figure of Captain Lingard, 
who rescues him from disgrace in Singapore and takes him to a 
trading post he has created in the backwaters of a remote, uncharted 
island. Left there in the care of the eccentric, frustrated Almayer, 
Lingard’s local agent, he revolts and goes to live with Aissa, 
daughter of a Malayan chief, and to keep her he betrays the secrets 
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of Lingard’s dangerous navigation from this island fastness out 
to the open seas. In the novel, Willems has a Sirani wife, while 
Almayer is married to a Malayan girl, Lingard’s adopted daughter. 
In the film, both have European wives, Almayer’s wife being 
Lingard’s real daughter. The end too is changed: Willems’ wife 
does not arrive to confront him and Aissa in their hiding-place up 
the river; only the single betrayal of Lingard’s secret is pressed 
home in a final scene between the two men, and Willems is left 
to his fate in the hands of the enigmatic and sinister Aissa who has 
learnt now in the depths of her intense nature how to despise and 
to hate him. In other words, the moral of the book is retained, 
but weakened. Though Willems emerges as a credible figure in 
Trevor Howard’s portrayal, Almayer, who is strongly played as an 
eccentric by Robert Morley, half pathetic and half comic, becomes 
a character less easy to accept in place of the weak, divided 
personality so carefully developed by Conrad in the novel. Sir Ralph 
Richardson’s Lingard is played bluffly and without any complica- 
tions—a straight portrayal of a would-be strong man whose softness 
of heart is, perhaps, a little difficult to understand in either the 
book or the film. The result is almost a lay figure, rather than a 
warm and forceful personality. Many critics of the film have 
pointed out what Conrad himself said of his book: ‘It is certainly 
the most tropical of my eastern tales. The mere scenery got a great 
hold on me as I went on, perhaps because (I may just as well confess 
that) the story itself was never very near my heart. It engaged my 
imagination much more than my affection.” These critics commented 
that the film reflects this same emotional coldness. 

Nevertheless, the film is strangely impressive, and even haunting. 
The picturesque village built over the river on piles, the campong, 
teems with real life; it is packed with men, women, and children 
watching the antics of the white men, and torturing them with their 
prying observation. It is here that the true atmosphere of Conrad’s 
Malayan books seems to be recreated on the screen. 

The last film, Murder in the Cathedral, is very much more 
specialized. It was made by George Hoellering in association with 
T. S. Eliot, the distinguished poet whose plays and poetry are 
deeply concerned with religious issues. The film is an adaptation 
to the screen of Eliot’s first important play, Murder in the Cathedral. 
It is a study of the religious, political, and morai values which lay 
behind the assassination in the twelfth century of Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by four Knights at the instigation of 
King Henry II, and it concerns also the temptations which Becket 
had to overcome within himself before facing God through the 
death given him by the assassins’ swords. 
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The original play centred the whole of its action on Canterbury 
Cathedral, but an extra initial scene has been written specially 
for the film by the poet, in which the struggle between Becket, who 
as Archbishop acknowledges in spiritual matters only the over- 
lordship of the Pope, and the King, who claims that Becket must 
submit to his power in all matters, both secular and spiritual, is 
clearly set before us. Becket goes into exile for seven years, but 
returns to face not only the threat of death, but also a private struggle 
against temptations which represent reconciliation with the King, 
accession to temporal power (for Becket had previously been a 
friend of the King and Chancellor of the Realm) and, most dangerous 
of all to a man of his temperament, spiritual pride centred in 
martyrdom itself. He dies at the hands of the Knights after putting 
aside all thoughts of mere spiritual self-interest. 

It will be obvious that such a drama as this is not by its nature 
an entertainment. It is, in fact, an uncompromising study of a 
man in high place facing supreme spiritual issues. The part of 
Becket is indeed played, and very reverentially played, by an 
Anglican priest—Father John Groser. 

The way the film is made is as specialized as its theme—the 
camera, though moving most of the time in and out of the scene, 
is deliberately kept subsidiary to the words, which are slowly and 
intensely spoken. Though it is certainly impressive, the film grows 
much too long; the strain of continued concentration on what is 
said becomes increasingly more difficult, and the ever-moving 
camera is often itself distracting. The reliefs and altar pieces in 
the Cathedral scenes are constantly used to emphasize and 
symbolize the medieval religious background to the theme. The 
rhythm of the pictorial cutting is subordinated to the poetry, 
more especially in the scenes in which the hooded women of 
Canterbury comment on what is happening after the manner of a 
chorus in a Greek tragedy. These women represent the feelings 
and reactions of the common people to the spiritual battles which 
rage above their heads. 

T. S. Eliot worked very closely with George Hoellering on the 
production of the film, and himself speaks the lines of the Fourth 
Tempter, though he is not seen. He makes an extremely interesting 
comment on the film from the technical point of view, a comment 
with which it will be seen I cannot wholly agree: 

‘The production of a film in which the visual element must 

support the words, without distracting attention from them, 

without subordinating words to pictures, and without imposing 
upon the spectator a double effort of attention, presents new 
problems for the producer. That these problems have been 
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solved I judge from my own satisfaction in the result. Contrary 

to my apprehensions, I find that my words gain, rather than lose, 

by this presentation.’ 

A further interesting comment by Eliot on the relationship 
between film and poetry may be quoted from The Church Times 
(February 2nd, 1951): 

‘It has struck me. . . that the technique of the film can do with 
the spoken word, and probably will do, something of the same 
thing to direct the audience’s ears, that we have seen it do for 
the audience’s eyes. I remembered . . . that one or two speeches 
in Henry V to which I had never given special attention in reading 
or at stage performances, emerged with a fresh and startling 
beauty and importance. In other words, the producer has it 
within his power to teach the audience how to listen, as well as 
to teach it how to see. This is of especial importance for poetic 
drama, and places indefinite possibilities within the reach of the 
intelligent and conscious producer.’ 

In fact, the producers claim that this film is an experiment in 
the handling of words, and represents a movement in a direction 
opposite to that taken by the more usual kind of experimental 
film, which normally lays the greater stress on the visual element. 

Those who may remember seeing Carl Dreyer’s film La Passion 
de Jeanne d’Arc, made in France in 1928, will have some idea of 
the visual technique which is used in Murder in the Cathedral. The 
emphasis is on the human face, or on the highly formalized works 
of art which the medieval sculptor and painter created to express 
the eternal values of his religion. For a foreign audience familiar 
with T. S. Eliot’s great play and prepared to face so uncompromising 
a study of spiritual conflict, this film has a great deal to offer. Its 
production, indeed, represents a high degree of courage. It cannot 
be judged as ordinary, even highly serious, films are normally 
judged—as a theatrical entertainment. It can indeed only satisfy 
those who find the dramatic presentation of complex spiritual 
issues absorbing for their own sake. 
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EACH SUMMER the Department of Extra-mural Studies of the 
University of London runs a vacation course for foreign students, 
and one part of this course consists of two practical classes daily 
for students in small groups. One of these classes deals with 
difficulties of pronunciation and intonation, and is devoted mainly 
to remedial exercises, since all the students at the course have some 
knowledge of English. The second practical class was given over, 
before 1950, to free conversation. Such free conversation classes 
are extremely difficult to handle for any but the most experienced 
teacher if the students are to get any benefit from them; too often 
it is the student who is already fluent who does the bulk of the 
talking, whilst his (or her) more halting companions, whose need 
is greater, sit silent by. 

As there were simply not enough teachers available who were 
competent to handle such classes, it was decided by the committee 
organizing the course that from 1950 this second practical class 
should have a more restricted aim, namely, to provide certain drills 
which would improve the conversational abilities of the student, 
but which could be presented and controlled by supervisors having 
little or no previous experience of teaching foreign students. The 
author was given the task of providing such drills, and they were 
divided broadly into two categories: first, a series of structure 
drills designed to establish and mechanize a limited number of 
useful grammatical constructions; and second, various kinds of 
drill whose purpose was to establish and :ncchanize certain features 
of pronunciation calculated to improve the general flow of the 
students’ English, and incidentally to develop their ability to 
understand quickly what was said to them at normal speed. This 
article is concerned with this second type of drill, to which the 
name fluency drill has been given. 

A total of 20 periods of 45 minutes were available for both 
structure and fluency drills, and it was decided to devote half of 
each period to one of these types of drill; thus, the time allotted 
to fluency drills was of the order of 20 x 20 minutes. Four 
different fluency drills were devised: (1) Catenation drill; (2) Glottal 
stop drill; (3) ‘H’ drill; (4) Rhythm drill. So the drills were limited 
in time to an average of about 5 minutes per day. However, as the 
needs and abilities of the various groups of students differed fairly 
widely, it was found desirable to vary the amount of time spent on 
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a given drill to suit the requirements of the different language 
classes. 


CATENATION DRILL 


The purpose of this drill was to develop the student’s ability to 
say reasonably long sequences of sounds, syllables, and words, 
without halting and stumbling. The method used was to make him 
repeat after the teacher a short sentence, which would then be made 
longer and longer by the addition of more words. An example of 
the sort of sequence used is the following: She’s away in Scotland. 
She’s away for a week in Scotland. She’s away for a week or two 
in Scotland. She’s away for a week or two’s holiday in Scotland. 
The student was required to repeat the sentences of gradually 
greater length without hesitation or stumbling, until finally he was 
able to say quite a long sentence without any of the splutterings 
and back-trackings usual in such a performance. : 

The material for this drill had to be composed with some care, 
so that no transition from one sentence to the next was too violent, 
not simply in the number of words added, but also, and just as 
important, in the matter of the intonation pattern. A sudden change 
in the intonation may be very disconcerting, and may destroy the 
gains of the previous work. For instance, the change from ‘Can 
you *come on ,Monday? to 'Can you *come on ~Monday ,then?, 
where one nuclear tone is replaced by another, may mask the close 
relationship between the sentences which ought to be apparent to 
the student. In the material provided, the same general intonation 
pattern was kept to throughout a sequence, and in particular the 
same words were made prominent, tonally speaking. In this way 
the little extra length of each succeeding sentence was made to 
seem within the student’s powers. On the other hand, it is advisable, 
as between sequences, to vary the intonation patterns lest too great 
a familiarity with one particular pattern should handicap the 
student when he comes to deal with others, or worse, incline him 
to pour all sentences into the same intonational mould. 

The teachers were instructed to handle the drill by making each 
student in the class repeat the same short sentence before going on 
to a longer one. Thus, in a class of eight students—the average 
number—each student heard the same sentence at least 15 times, 
excluding his own effort, since the teacher was to repeat the sentence 
before each student. In the event of any hesitation or breakdown 
the teacher would say the sentence once more and require the 
student to go back and try again, and so on until he succeeded. 
One important proviso, however, is to be made here—that if for 
one reason or another a student goes to pieces over a sentence, the 
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teacher should pass on to the next student, otherwise the whole of 
the offender’s future work on this drill may be jeopardized by 
self-consciousness. 

The work in this drill is purely oral (as is also the case for drills 
(2) and (3)), and an interesting by-product was the improvement 
of oral comprehension. Having no text to work from, students at 
first had some difficulty in understanding what was said, the more 
so as teachers deliberately kept up the rate of utterance, and 
repetitions and explanations were necessary. But as time went on 
these were less and less needed, and students were usually able to 
grasp sentences at first hearing. 


GLOTTAL STOP DRILL 


The second type of drill was of a more special kind. It concerned 
the tendency of most speakers of European languages—and these 
made up the vast majority of students at the course—to prefix the 
boundary-marking glottal stop to every stressed vowel which is 
initial in the word or syllable. Such a habit, if consistently carried 
out, breaks up the flow of the sentence in a very un-English way, 
and its eradication greatly improves performance. 

Accordingly, a list of sentences was produced containing examples 
of word- and syllable-initial stressed vowels, and these were presented 
as before. After a preliminary explanation, the teacher said the 
sentence, the student repeated it, rightly or wrongly; if wrongly, 
the mistake was pointed out and the sentence repeated by teacher 
and student, and so on until success was achieved. It was found 
helpful to point out the various consonantal links which can be 
utilized to bridge the gap usually filled by the glottal stop, i.e.: 

uz, U, OU, au + Ww + vowel, e.g. gou (w) aut; 

az, 91, oz, 9 + r + vowel, e.g. fa: (r) of; 

iz, i, ei, ai, 91 + j + vowel, e.g. Sei (j) a:t; 
and, in general, the treatment of a final consonant as if it were 
initial, e.g. get out = get-aut. It may be objected that this procedure 
tends to obscure certain distinctive junctural features, but it would 
seem that such devices are legitimate teaching aids, and lead to 
markedly better results than the permitted retention of glottal stop; 
this is their best justification. 


‘H’ DRILL 


This, again, is a drill directed at a small point of pronunciation 
which does not amount to much by itself, but which, if correctly 
drilled, will improve the flow of a foreigner’s speech. It has to do 
with the omission of ‘h’ in those few common words which have 
strong forms with h and weak forms without it, e.g. have, has, 
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had, him, her, his, himself, herself, who. The consistent use of h 
in these words lends an awkward sound to the sentences in which 
they occur, and particularly if there are several words close together 
beginning with this sound. A further advantage accrues from this 
drill, in that it benefits both those speakers who, like the French, 
have difficulty in pronouncing and/or locating h, and also those 
who replace h by some sort of dorsal fricative, e.g. Spaniards and 
Greeks. 

Sentences containing these words in both weak and strong forms 
were provided ; weak forms for the reasons already given, and strong 
forms because there is otherwise a risk of drilling h out of all words. 
Again no texts were provided—in this case so that the sight of the 
letter should not influence the pronunciation—and a procedure 
similar to that employed in the two previous drills was used, the 
teacher acting more as a model than as a preceptor. 


RHYTHM DRILL 


The importance of rhythm to comprehension has long been 
recognized. A. Lloyd James, in The Broadcast Word, had this to 
say of it: ‘Rhythm is a critical factor in intelligibility, and inability 
to reproduce English rhythm is one of the most frequent reasons 
why foreigners are misunderstood.’ But hitherto it would appear 


that no considerable systematic attempt has been made to establish 
acceptable rhythm patterns in the speech of foreign learners. To 
be sure, speakers of ‘stress-timed’ languages? in general, and the 
other Germanic languages in particular, have less urgent need of 
this type of drill; but for speakers of ‘syllable-timed’? languages, 
on the other hand, the benefits of drilling rhythm can scarcely be 
overestimated. For our purpose the drills were grouped into two 
main parts, the first and larger part concerning the establishment of 
the rhythmical foundation, and the second dealing with variations 
on the basic pattern. 

(1) The foundation.—A start was made with a very simple form 
of rhythmical speech activity which clearly shows the regular beat 
of the stressed syllables, namely, counting. Apart from this, counting 
has two other advantages as a beginning point: first, that in almost 
every decade the rhythmical bar has the same syllabic structure 
throughout, with the exception of those numbers containing 7— 
these having an extra syllable which is most useful for practice 
purposes; and second, that the numbers can quite naturally be 


* Kegan Paul, London, 1935. 


* For these terms, see K. L. Pike, The Intonation of American English, 3.6.2. 
University of Michigan Publications in Linguistics I, University of Michigan 
Press, 1946. 
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said on a monotone, so that attention is not distracted at this 
crucial introductory stage by variations of intonation. 

No difficulty occurs in the numbers | to 10, except the second 
syllable of 7, and attention can thus be concentrated on the timing 
of 8 to preserve the bar at exactly the same length as the preceding 
bars. As a powerful aid to this timing, the teacher tapped out the 
stress beats on the table with his hand or pencil, and the student 
was required to follow them. This tapping of the beat was found 
to be most successful and necessary, and it was continued during 
subsequent drills until such time as it could be dispensed with 
without a deterioration of performance. The numbers 11 to 20 
show a little more variety in bar structure—11, 12, and 17 enabling 
the principle of regular stresses regardless of intervening unstressed 
syllables to be developed. It is interesting to note that at this stage, 
and indeed at all stages, it was the number 12, whose single syllable 
must be sustained if the rhythm is not to suffer, which caused most 
difficulty. Students found it far easier to hurry over unstressed 
syllables than to linger over the first of two adjacent stresses. 

This counting drill was persevered with until the basic stress 
beat appeared to have been correctly established. The next step 
was to find some material in which very regular stress was combined 
with varying numbers of intervening unstressed syllables. Verse 
was the obvious answer, but the rhythmic subtleties of serious 
poetry—in fact of adult poetry in general—makes it quite unsuit- 
able for tyros. Poetry for children was the solution, though here 
again the choice had to be made carefully, with an eye to regularity 
of stress. Nursery rhymes furnished some useful material, Jack 
and Jill, Baa baa black sheep, The Queen of Hearts, and There was 
a little girl all being pressed into service. It is not desirable, even 
if it were possible, to use rhymes in which every bar has exactly 
the same number of syllables, because the aim must now be 
gradually to train the student to be able to vary his lengths so as 
to maintain the basic beat regardless of the number of unstressed 
syllables. Thus, in 'Baa baa ‘black sheep ‘have you any ‘wool, the 
third and fourth bars (counting bars as beginning at the stress 
mark) are different in structure from the first and second, rather 
as the numbers 11 and 12 are different from 13 and 14; and this is 
all to the good, provided a firm hand is kept on the student and 
he is made to keep strict time with the tap of the teacher’s pencil. 

Naturally, it is impossible even to find doggerel in which the 
internal bar structure is identical from one piece to another; 
ostensibly the rhythm of Tinker, Tailor should be about the same 
as that of Jack and Jill, since a weak syllable follows a stressed 
syllable almost throughout; but, in fact, the rhythmic effects are 
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different, because the lengths of the stressed and weak syllables 
are much more nearly equal in the former than in the latter. Such 
differences were, however, ignored in the early stages, where the 
aim was simply to mechanize the basic beat. 

Intonation, itself undoubtedly a factor in establishing the regular 
beat, was dealt with only by asking for as near an imitation as 
possible. The more easily controllable factors of force and length 
were the ones concentrated on in the creation of the beat. In any 
more detailed work it would be necessary, (a) to assess the exact 
relationship between intonation and rhythm, and, (4) to devise 
methods for controlling intonation in the drills. 

One point that must be insisted on is that the teacher should 
not make the students’ task too hard at this early stage by varying 
stresses for aesthetic or semantic reasons. It would be better, 
perhaps, from both these viewpoints to stress the first two lines of 
The Queen of Hearts as follows: 

The ‘Queen of ‘Hearts she 'made some ‘tarts 

‘All on a ‘summer’s ‘day. 
However, this shifting of the stress from 'on (where it might naturally 
be expected) to ‘a/l probably complicates matters at a time when 
it is hard enough to do the seemingly obvious thing. 

Further suitable material was found in A. A. Milne’s When we 
were very young, ranging from bars of almost completely uniform 
structure to bars of quite different numbers of syllables; compare 
for instance The Dormouse and the Doctor with Disobedience. 

(2) Later work.—When it was felt that the rhythmical basis was 
satisfactorily established, and not until then, work could be begun 
on less monotonously regular matter. (Some classes never did 
reach this stage in the time available, and it is quite useless to allow 
them to attempt it until the first steps have been completely 
mastered.) More sophisticated verse could be introduced, lines in 
which the stresses and bar structure are arranged precisely in order 
to avoid the more or less stereotyped rhythm which gave the earlier 
pieces their value as a starting point. The change should not, how- 
ever, be too sudden, and a perceptible rhythmical swing should 
still be requisite. Suitable material is not hard to find, and everyone 
will have personal favourites which he would wish included. 

After some time spent in ensuring that this transition presents no 
insuperable problems, a start can be made on drills leading directly 
to prose reading. Two types of drill were used for this purpose. 
Firstly, short sentences containing three stresses with an equal number 
of unstressed syllables between each pair were altered so as to 
reduce the number of these syllables in one of the bars, e.g.: 

* Methuen, London. 
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It 'wasn’t so ‘nice as be'fore. 
It 'wasn’t so 'nice be'fore. 
It ‘wasn’t so ‘nice 'then. 


The ‘table was ‘covered with 'dust. 
The ‘desk was ‘covered with ‘dust. 
The ‘desk ‘glittered with ‘dust. 


A certain amount of latitude was now allowed in the timing of 
the second of two adjacent stresses, e.g. ‘nice ‘then and ‘desk 
‘glittered, and, as is the case in normal spoken English, it was 
allowed to fall sooner than an absolutely strict rhythm would 
permit. The teacher must here be very careful to see that ‘this 
lititude is not abused, and there must be no falling back into the 
bad habit of over-rushing these sequences. If there should seem 
to be a danger of this, strictly equal bar-length must be demanded 
again. 

The second kind of drill at this stage was one designed to 
familiarize students with the two best-known variations of rhythm 
within bars, viz: 


Well-to-do — v — 
Shelter here —- — — 


Lists of phrases of both types were furnished, and the teacher's 
pencil was again required to tap out the rhythm for the student’s 
guidance—each syllable this time, and not simply the stresses, as 
before. 

If and when these variations were mastered, and if time allowed 
(which in most cases it did not), two passages of prose were intro- 
duced, one with a fairly regular rhythmic pattern specially written 
for the purpose, and one from The Screwtape Letters by C. S. 
Lewis! which, though still fairly regular, presented more of the 
problems encountered in conversational speech. 

These various kinds of rhythm drill were found to be quite 
effective in the general purpose of improving the flow of speech, 
and they were at the same time greatly appreciated by the students. 
In order that they may be made more effective still, it will be 
necessary to carry out a good deal of basic research into the general 
characteristics of rhythm in colloquial speech, a stili largely 
neglected field. It is only on the basis of such research that useful 
drills can be constructed. 

To sum up, the advantages of using these four different types of 
drill may be stated, for this course, as follows: 

1 Geoffrey Bles, London. 
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(1) Because the objectives were specific and limited— 

(a) Students’ energies were concentrated and not dispersed, as 
a result of which measurable progress was made and interest 
maintained. 

(b) Teachers with little or no previous experience of this type 
of work could be used after a short preliminary course 
(approximately 10 hours) dealing solely with the points to 
be drilled; at the same time a measure of technical control 
could be exercised through the material provided for them. 

(2) Because drill technique was used— 

(a) A few good habits were mechanized by constant repetition, 
providing a firm base from which further progress might 
subsequently be made. 

(b) Each student had an equal opportunity to profit from the 
work done. 

One disadvantage was that for the really accomplished student— 
of whom there are always a proportion at this course—much of 
the drill work was already too elementary. This was remedied in 
1951 by providing more advanced work for those who were thought 
capable of profiting from it. Most students, however, have been 
found to derive both enjoyment and profit from their drill sessions. 
It should be mentioned that free conversation was not by any means 
abandoned at the course, arrangements having been made to provide 
opportunities for it as an optional exercise at other times. 

In conclusion it must be remembered that these drills were 
produced to fill a specific need. It is not claimed that the matters 
they deal with are the only ones which need attention, nor that the 
methods used in carrying them out are necessarily the best. One 
can easily think of other habits which badly need to be developed, 
and one can easily think of other methods by which it might be 
done; but a useful purpose was served, and this usefulness will be 
increased when, as will no doubt be the case, these drills are 
developed for use at future courses. It is hoped that the outline 
given here of the material and techniques employed may be found 
useful by other teachers of English. 
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H. A. CARTLEDGE 


READING ALOUD is the commonest of language exercises. It is 
also a constant, integral activity of all of us who can read and who 
possess the faculty of speech. With most people, even so-called 
‘silent’ reading is a form of reading aloud. The kinaesthetic activity 
of speaking, whether audible or not, accompanies the eye and the 
brain as an essential part of the act of comprehension. Most of us, 
if we find our wits wandering when we are reading a dull book or 
an involved sentence, pull ourselves together by reading aloud. 
This is not to say that a deaf mute cannot understand what he 
reads, any more than we should deny that a blind man can read 
and comprehend without seeing what he is reading. These are 
exceptions, however. They do not affect the truth that, for most 
people in possession of all their faculties, reading, whether silent 
or aloud, is an audio-visual activity as well as an intelligence and 
comprehension test. Watch a child who can read looking at the 
advertisements in a tram. His first instinct is to read them aloud, 
since his whole training has consisted of getting him to tell himself 
the meaning of the words he is looking at. Silent reading is only a 
suppression of the audible element in this action, and if he does 
not read the words out aloud his lips can be seen shaping them. 
With long practice in reading, this visible muscular action will 
disappear, but silent reading still remains a kind of mental whispering 
to oneself. Reading aloud is latent in all reading, and is always 
ready to come to the rescue if we cannot concentrate without it. 
Yet, paradoxically, the standard of achievement in reading aloud 
is very low in relation to the time devoted to it. One reason for 
this disparity is the general inability of people to read aloud well, 
even in their own language. Listening to the Secretary of a village 
fishing club reading the minutes at the annual general meeting can 
be a painful experience, and even some experienced lecturers who 
ought to know better make a poor showing when they are reading 
their scripts over the air. This is because we are prone, when 
reading aloud, to look and say simultaneously instead of letting 
our eye run ahead of our tongue to give us the full meaning of a 
phrase before we start to utter it. In the case of a foreign language 
this tendency is increased by slower comprehension, so that the eye, 
like a spotlight torch in the dark, picks out one word at a time for 
the voice to pronounce and the brain to understand, without relation 
to the words which follow. Add to this the pitfalls, in English, of 
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words which look the same but mean different things according to 
pronunciation (e.g. bow, read), of verb endings in the past tense, 
and other familiar difficulties, and we can begin to understand the 
reasons for the poor standard in reading aloud shown by students 
who are otherwise quite good. When they are voicing their own 
thoughts in conversation they instinctively give proper expression 
to what they are thinking, with correct stress and emphasis, and 
their faults of pronunciation pass unnoticed so long as what they 
say is intelligible. When they read aloud they are voicing the 
thoughts of other people, and the tendency to the one-word-at-a- 
time method alluded to above makes them much less compre- 
hensible. 

Few teachers of languages would question the value of oral 
reading. I. A. Richards, in his pamphlet First Steps in Reading, 
mentions the two important elements for the beginner in any 
method of language teaching. They are security and instruction. 
Both of these are provided for him by the exercise of reading 
aloud. Before he becomes fluent in spontaneous conversation a good 
substitute is available in the thoughts of other people, written down 
for him to read out. When he can read aloud intelligibly and with 
comprehension he feels that he is making tangible progress, even 
in the most elementary stages of learning. Moreover it is a com- 
prehensive exercise. A recent article in English Language Teaching 
(‘The Importance of Interest in Language Learning’) says: 

‘There should be a little reading aloud, but only by three or 
four students in each lesson. This should never be just reading, 
but should be used to drive home certain constructions and 
idioms, and should be interrupted by blackboard examples, 
and questions and answers on the points raised.’ 

Whether or not we agree with the authors on the strict question 
of method and purpose, it is evident that for them reading aloud 
is a many-sided activity. Otbers value it for the practice it gives 
in pronunciation, stress, and rhythm—for others still it is the best 
possible quick test of comprehension; but for all of them, whatever 
their special objects, reading aloud is a most satisfactory way of 
attaining them. 

We have therefore an exercise which is practical, useful, and yet 
badly performed. What can be done to improve the standard of 
performance in it? The French Ministry of Education, in its recently- 
published Instructions générales pour Il’enseignement des langues 
vivantes, makes one useful suggestion, when it says: 

‘Reading of text to be done by master, either before or after 
books are opened, according to the degree of difficulty, but 
only after the assimilation of new terms . . . Only allow pupils 
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Reading Aloud 


to read aloud after text has been dealt with in a general, directed 
discussion. . . .” 

This recognizes the sound principle that no student, except those 
in advanced classes, should be asked to read aloud without adequate 
preparation. One may not accept the recommendation in toto, but 
before reading aloud a class should always be given plenty of time 
to look through the chosen passage in silence and encouraged to 
ask questions on any difficulties either of meaning or pronunciation. 
In the case of passages of unusual difficulty it may be advisable 
for the teacher to take the initiative in singling out and discussing 
particular points which might cause trouble, getting the answers 
as far as possible from the class. Consider a simple example: 
‘I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him’. By asking what matters 
more here—Cesar, or what Mark Antony proposes to do about 
him—one can make sure that the correct words receive emphasis 
when the sentence is read aloud. Often it is a good thing for the 
teacher of elementary classes to read the whole passage aloud 
first, pausing as he goes along to draw attention to any particular 
points of intonation and punctuation and to explain any hard 
words. This is the method advocated by the French Ministry of 
Education. It is not making things too easy for a class. It is doing 
the opposite. It is setting them a high standard to emulate. They 
will learn more from good models than from correcting their own 
mistakes retrospectively. The more the ground is prepared for 
them at first, the more rapid their progress will be. 
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The Teaching of English #o 
Non-English Speaking 
New Australians 


G. A. PITTMAN 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK 


WHEN THE Department of Immigration decided to facilitate the 
entry of former Displaced Persons from Europe into Australia after 
the last war, the Australian Government found itself faced with a 
host of problems arising from the decision. Among the problems 
was the linguistic one; how were non-English speaking New 
Australians? to be helped to take their place in an almost purely 
English speaking community? How was the linguistic barrier to 
absorption to be overcome? The Immigration Department asked 
the advice and help of the Commonwealth Office of Education, 
which agreed to administer the educational side of the scheme which 
began modestly in Bonegilla, Victoria, in December 1947, where 
an army camp was converted into a Reception Centre, to which 
the newcomers went on their arrival in Australia. 

Since then approximately two hundred ships carrying former 
Displaced Persons under arrangements made by IRO, have 
arrived in Australia and the single Reception Centre has expanded 
to four Reception Centres and nineteen Holding Centres. In 
addition to the persons arriving under IRO, there has been a 
considerable inflow of other European immigrants who, by-passing 
Reception or Holding Centres, have swelled the number of students 
taught in the later stages of the educational plan in Australia. 
The educational arrangements grew with the numbers arriving and, 
when the inflow was greatest, consisted of several stages of 
instruction corresponding to the stages of transit. None of these 
stages, however, presented quite the conditions usual for instruction. 

It is normal in discussing educational experiments to take for 
granted the administrative framework in which experiments are 
conducted. It is usually assumed that buildings, classrooms, 
textbooks, and teachers exist and are available as a pre-requisite 
of education as it is normally conducted. 

In the case of the teaching of English to New Australians the 
administrative framework in which the scheme works has never 
been static at any stage for more than a few months. Accommoda- 
tion pressure has affected at times the provision of buildings and 


? When instruction begins, only about 10 per cent of newcomers know more 
English than a dozen words of international value such as ‘OK’. 
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classrooms. The period of instruction throughout has had a 
paramount influence mainly because of its brevity, and in addition 
the scheme has the final handicap that attendance at all classes is 
not compulsory, but voluntary. Even the rate at which non- 
English speaking Europeans have arrived has been very variable; 
in some months as high a figure as 20,000 was reached, in others 
barely 2,000. Classes would reflect these conditions and might be 
swollen or diminished in consequence. In assessing, therefore, the 
achievement of the scheme, the conditions under which it works 
must constantly be borne in mind. 

There were three stages in the newcomer’s transit to Australia. 
Variable periods of time were spent: 

(a) In Transient Camps in Europe (Italy and later Germany), 

(up to 3 weeks). 

(6) On the ship travelling to Australia (up to 5 weeks). 

(c) The period in Reception Centre on arrival in Australia (up 

to 3 weeks). 

These stages of movement are conducted primarily as adminis- 
trative necessities, not as educational divisions. For instance, 
several government departments are concerned in the work of 
registration, interviewing, issue of stores, documentation, and 
allocation to work of the New Australians at Reception Centres. 
At every stage the schools operate, teaching English when the 
newcomer is not required by other Departments to perform necessary 
administrative procedures. 

So great is the variety of individual problems involved in a mass 
migration of this type, that attendance at schools cannot be con- 
sidered as the primary function of the newcomer during the whole 
transit period. Although nearly all newcomers are very anxious to 
learn English as quickly as possible, they are even more anxious 
about the fate of their families and their type of employment and 
accommodation; so the classes in English operate as a unit which 
is not geared to the main machinery of the transit and reception 
depots. In practice this means that no newcomers are detained at 
any stage for lack of knowledge of English, nor does their proficiency 
in English affect their speed of transit. 


IN EUROPE 


The need for vocational vocabulary not being immediately urgent 
while the New Australian is in Europe, it has been possible to use 
in part the methods and the textbooks of Basic English as the 
main medium of instruction,! but some ‘imperative drill’ is 


1See The Basic News, No. 10, 1950, ‘Basic English for New Australians’ 
by Kenneth Robinson. 
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performed in class, and substitution tables modelled on the basic 
structures are taught. The period of instruction was about 3 weeks 
and some valuable work was done, especially after the move from 
the Naples area in April 1950 to N.W. Germany (Delmenhorst). 


ON SHIPBOARD 


With the help of IRO it has been possible to place an Australian 
Education Officer on nearly all ships carrying former Displaced 
Persons. The duties of this officer consist in organizing instruction 
for the adult passengers. At first sight this might appear to be an 
easy task. What better time for instruction, than during a long 
and boring voyage? But in practice the lack of space, bad weather 
with its attendant sea-sickness, noise made by other passengers and 
machinery, calls on the passengers for ship’s duties, and the 
manifold necessities of crowded ship life make the organization of 
classes difficult. Despite these difficulties, on most ships at least 
two-thirds of the adult passengers were enrolled and attended 
classes as regularly as the weather permitted. A number of English 
speaking newcomers travelling on the ship assisted the ship’s 
Education Officer. and classes were frequently organized on a 
‘nationality’ basis; attendance is frequently improved in this way, 
as many students prefer a translation method—at least, in part. 
Teaching conditions and results, and even methods, vary almost 
with each ship, but in general it is possible to say that a majority 
of passengers receive at least one hour’s instruction daily. On 
occasions when conditions permit, films, either of the documentary 
or of the strip variety, concerning topics of informational value on 
Australia are shown in the evenings. 


IN AUSTRALIA 


Reception Centres.—Historically the first educational establishment 
in the migrant education scheme, Reception Centres developed the 
methods and techniques which have since been applied to the whole 
scheme. At least 90,000 adults have enrolled at Reception Centre 
classes and have received an average of two to three weeks’ instruc- 
tion (usually half-day instruction). (Children are the responsibility 
of the various State Government Education Departments, and are 
not therefore enrolled.) Schools in Reception Centres are especially 
vulnerable to administrative interruption, although student motiva- 
tion for learning English is at its peak at this stage. 

Immigration Department Holding Centres.—Families of bread- 
winners are accommodated at Holding Centres until the head of 
the family can supply accommodation. Here educational facilities 
are provided for adults, and mothers can, if their families are not 
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too young, avail themselves of instruction in English. As more 
than half of the population of these centres are children, and as a 
large number are usually less than three years old, the number of 
mothers who can attend school is limited. Efforts are being made 
to broaden the basis of instruction to motivate attendance by the 
use of handicrafts, real situations, and entertainment. 

Continuation Classes.—For those New Australians in employ- 
ment, scattered as they are over the length and breadth of Australia, 
the cooperation of the State Education Departments and their 
staffs has been obtained. Any group of six or more New 
Australians may get instruction in English from the nearest State 
School teacher for two evening periods a week, each of two hours, 
for twelve months. 

Enrolment and attendance at these classes have not been 
satisfactory except in certain areas. It would appear that shift 
work, family responsibilities, travelling, fatigue, and overtime are 
all factors in a relatively poor result. The picture presented is very 
variable and states differ in their results. About 12,000 New 
Australians are availing themselves of these classes and nearly 
nine hundred State School teachers are engaged part-time on this 
teaching, which to nearly all of them is a new problem. In many 
cases, too, the teacher acts as a link between the newcomer and 
the strange community in which he finds himself. 

Correspondence Lessons.—For those New Australians who are 
unable to visit continuation classes, either through isolation or 
shift work, a correspondence course has been devised. In March 
1951 over 5,500 New Australians were actively studying English 
through these lessons. The papers are posted to tutors in the 
State capitals, who mark the exercises. The inherent defects of 
teaching any language by correspondence still exist, mainly that 
the student gets inadequate oral practice and correction. However, 
as the student is considered to be in an English speaking environ- 
ment, the deficiency is not as serious as it might be. The course 
consists of about thirty lessons copiously illustrated and carefully 
controlled as to vocabulary and sentence structure. A feature of 
the course is the avoidance of grammatical terms. 

Radio Lessons—Two short radio programmes are broadcast 
each weekend by the Australian Broadcasting Commission, incor- 
porating lessons in English for New Australians—one is at an 
elementary, and one at an intermediate standard. The scripts are 
produced by the Commonwealth Office of Education and a free 
booklet is made available to all New Australians who ask for it. 
Over 9,000 individual applications for this booklet have been received, 
although it is certain that the listening audience of New Australians 
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is much larger than this figure. Some of the exercises from the 
correspondence course will be incorporated as pronunciation 
exercises in the radio lessons. 


METHODS 


The aim of the instruction is, (a) to provide a basis of oral English 
on which the New Australian can build a mastery of the language, 
and, (b) to provide as much background information on Australia 
as is possible. A great deal of the information is incidentally 
provided in the course of the language teaching. The lack of a 
general translation medium has been a bar to purely informational 
instruction on Australian geography, history, and social economics. 
And in any case semantic variation from one language to another 
leads to misconceptions, e.g. the Russian for ‘trade union’ has 
little meaning in common with what these words mean in Australia. 

The clarity with which the immediate aim of the language side 
of the instruction was envisaged has helped greatly to make progress 
in method possible. The consultant, Dr R. G. Crossly, senior 
lecturer in German at the University of Sydney, was responsible 
for the statement of the policy and he placed the oral aim above all 
others. Writing and reading are used and taught, but speech 
remains the paramount consideration in order to permit the New 
Australian to speak to Australians as soon as possible. 

Much on the method side of the scheme appears to be comparable 
to the wartime experiment of the U.S. Army’s Special Training 
Programme, especially the concentration on the oral aims—though 
the Army programme had the advantage of perfect disciplinary 
mechanism, which is entirely absent from this Australian scheme. 

Motivation is usually an important part of instruction, but this 
side of the programme did not, in general, need underlining. To 
the normally intelligent student the advantages to be gained in 
Australia from a knowledge of English were sufficiently obvious to 
ensure very satisfactory enrolments at all stages of pre-employment 
instruction. Sometimes, however, instructors have had to point 
these advantages out, as forcefully as they can, to get intellectually 
lazy people to attend classes. 

It has not been possible to use translation methods in teaching, 
as New Australians are drawn from at least sixteen different 
nationalities. 

The method of teaching adopted in this unusual situation has 
had to be variable, as the conditions controlling the instruction 
have varied. Voluntary attendance has meant in practice that a 
proportion of students attend when they feel that what is being 
taught has immediate value for them in their new country. Some 
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concessions have had to be made to this sentiment; ‘imperative 
drill’ embodying actions and using vocabulary of vocational value 
is introduced at an early stage (usually on shipboard) and the 
inclusion in the courses of some of the formule for shopping and 
other needs have destroyed the possibility of teaching a strictly 
controlled vocabulary. The divergent vocabulary needs of the 
sexes have also to be considered at some stages of the scheme. 

Bearing in mind the limitation of the environment and the small 
teaching staff employed, the teaching methods have been based on 
the following major concepts. The importance of structural words 
is recognized and as far as possible the sentence is the unit of 
teaching, and it is usual for the sentence to be presented in a 
situation. With the situational sentence formula go substitution 
tables based on it. These are incorporated, where possible, in a 
‘drill situation’ when the class does the oral work associated with 
the teacher’s gestures or movements. ‘Verb series’ are used mainly 
as a means of revision and practice in tense change. Film strips 
produced by the London Institute of Education have also been 
used mainly as revisionary mechanisms. The method side of the 
scheme was greatly helped by a visit of W. F. Mackey of the London 
Institute of Education in 1949, and much of the method, especially 
for advanced classes, has been adapted from articles in English 
Language Teaching. However, the lack of centralized educational 
establishments for New Australians has led to wide divergences in 
method even among full-time Commonwealth instructors. A 
bulletin is produced every two months to keep all teachers 
(especially State School Teachers of evening continuation classes 
for New Australians) aware of developments in method. An 
English textbook English for Newcomers to Australia has been 
written and distributed free to all newcomers who prove by 
attendance at classes that they are earnest students; and a beginning 
has been made with a series of supplementary readers. 


RESULTS OF THE PROGRAMME 


It is to be regretted that little or no evidence from tests exists as 
to the efficacy of the English instruction given to New Australians. 
Resources have been inadequate for this. There is no doubt that 
the vast majority of New Australians speak enough English to 
make their needs known, but a very much smaller proportion speak 
English at a standard which permits normal conversation. Time 
is an essential consideration in the mastery of any foreign tongue. 
The extreme brevity of the instruction has been the severest limiting 
factor, especially in the pre-employment stage when motivation is 
so good. Voluntary organizations, such as those sponsored by the 
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Good Neighbour Council, help at the later stages to motivate 
instruction. 

Many New Australians have achieved remarkable results, though 
their English is frequently affected by the ‘Australian accent’—due 
largely to the fact that the type of work they do on arrival brings 
them into close contact with persons speaking with that type of 
accent. Broken English is, however, spoken by a proportion of 
New Australians and a very rough estimate has placed the number 
of such adult speakers at 50,000. This figure, is, in the opinion of 
the writer, high, as it takes little or no account of unofficial agencies 
at work in the community to improve the newcomer’s English. 
Only the lapse of some years can provide the answer to the 
linguistic problem which is intimately bound up with the broader 
social and economic adaptation of the New Australians to their 
country of adoption and to its inhabitants. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


QUESTION.—The explanation given (in your Autumn 1951 number) 
of the use of the relatives that and which was clear. But why, in 
this number and elsewhere, are there so many occurrences of 
relative which not preceded by a comma? 

ANSWER.—Anyone who tries to deal with problems of grammar is 
faced with a difficulty. He can set up as a law-giver and tell his 
listeners or readers how they ought to use the language. Or he can 
observe how the majority of educated people do in fact use the 
language and then act as a reporter. He can say: “This is what I 
have observed and I recommend you to do the same.” | usually 
prefer the second procedure and would, for example, recommend 
students of English to say (but not to write, in formal style) ‘It’s 
me.’ But usage for the relatives what and which is so chaotic that 
I was tempted, in the answer to which our correspondent refers, 
to follow the first procedure. In this I was following H. W. Fowler. 
Readers who wish to pursue the subject are recommended to study 
the excellent article on that, rel. pron., section 1, in Modern English 
Usage. The quotations on pp. 636-7 will show how impossible it 
is to make recommendations based on usage. One is compelled 
to make recommendations on principle instead. 
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QUESTION.—I have been taught that sail is used of persons and high 
of things. Yet in The Royal Readers, Book III, p. 75, I find ‘waste 
land overgrown with fall grass . . . and fall reeds’, and, ‘the grass 
and reeds around grew so high that...’ Will you please explain 
the use of both fall and high here? 

ANSWER.—Writers of elementary textbooks for teaching English 
often give this ‘rule’. It is useful guidance for beginners, but is 
not, of course, a hard and fast rule. It is true that fall is used 
attributively with reference to persons (a fa// man), but we can say 
either, ‘He is six foot tall’ or, ‘He is six foot high.’ When we are 
referring to slim, upright objects, e.g. trees, church steeples, a 
ship’s masts, and when we are thinking of them in comparison with 
surrounding objects, tall is quite correct. High is the adjective 
when we refer to height above sea level; hence, on high ground, a 
high mountain. For the grass and reeds of the quotations, either 
adjective is permissible. 


QUESTION.—Is it wrong to say, ‘go to the chemist’ instead of, ‘go to 
the chemist’s’? 

ANSWER.—No, it is not wrong. But we usually prefer chemist’s. 
This stands for chemist’s shop. There will probably be, in the shop, 
several assistants. One cannot be confident of being attended to 
by the owner, the man who has qualifications as a dispenser, &c. 
Possibly, in a small village, if the proprietor has no assistants and 
serves his customers in person, ‘go to the chemist’ might be used. 
But ‘the chemist’s’ is usually a shop with several assistants. We 
say, ‘go to the post office’, not, ‘go to the post-master’. And in the 
same way, we prefer ‘go to the butcher’s, the baker's’, and so on. 


QUESTION.—I am familiar with the phrase ‘to have one’s own way’, 
but do not understand the phrase ‘to have it your own way’. What 
difference is made by the use of the pronoun it? 

ANSWER.—The phrase with it is used when there is a definite subject 
about which there has been argument or discussion. The pronoun 
it stands for this subject. So the statement ‘Have it your own way’ 
usually indicates a refusal to discuss the matter further. The speaker 
gives up the attempt to convince. “You can have this point—I 
refuse to discuss it further.” Without it the phrase is general. 
‘She likes to have her own way’, that is, in general; there is no 
reference to a particular point of dispute. 


QUESTION.—What is the difference, if any, between ‘I forget’ and 
‘I’ve forgotten’? 


ANSWER.—The Present Perfect suggests that the failure to remember 
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is final or permanent. Thus, ‘I used to know some Greek but now 
I've forgotten it.” The Simple Present suggests a temporary failure 
of the memory. Someone asks me for the address of a friend. The 
address is known to me but I can’t recall it. So I answer ‘I’m 
afraid I forget for the moment—it will come back to me later, 
probably’. This is not, of course, a definite distinction between the 
two tenses. In many contexts either tense might be employed. 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference between no /ess and not less? 
ANSWER.—Use not less when the negative is closely connected with 
the verb. For example, ‘I will not take less than £500 for the car’ 
can be recomposed, ‘I will take not less than £500 for the car.’ 
Use no less when the negative element is connected, not with the 
verb, but with what follows. ‘They have no less than ten servants’"— 
here the use of no /ess calls attention to the number that follows. 
‘The Regiment fought with no less daring than skill’—here the 
negative goes, not with the verb, but with the following nouns. 
The daring was equal in degree to the skill. 


QUESTION.—I teach my pupils that the sounds aua represent the 
word hour and that the sound a: represents, (i) the letter r, (ii) the 
exclamation Ah! (iii) the verb are, and, (iv) the word our. Do you 
think I am right in giving a: as the pronunciation for our? 
ANSWER.—It is certainly a pronunciation that is heard in this 
country. It is used in low-level Cockney. a: liz is heard for 
‘Our Liz’, meaning the Liz, or Liza, who is a member of our family. 
It is used in high-level Cockney, or the Mayfair style of speech. 
Somerset Maugham wrote a play called Our Betters, and there are 
many people who would say a: ‘betaz. It is used by a minority of 
Church of England priests, who say a: ‘fa:da witf a:t in ‘hevn. 
But the great majority of educated people say aua, and this is the 
pronunciation that should be taught. 

The verb are is a: when stressed, but is much oftener unstressed. 
When unstressed it is usually a. 
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Book Reviews 


THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS. (Clemence Dane, Beulah Marie Dix, and 
J. J. Bell.) Slightly simplified by George F. Wear. 62 pages, 
Longmans Green (Bridge Series), 1949. 1s. 9d. 

POWER AND PROGRESS. G. C. Thornley, M.A. Edited by J. A. 
Bright. Longmans, Green (Bridge Series), 1950. 3s. 

WAYS OF THE WORLD. G. C. Thornley. Longmans Green (Bridge 
Series). 4s. 

THE MAGIC SLIPPERS AND OTHER STORIES. B. Lumsden Milne. (New 
Method Supplementary Reader.) Longmans Green. 3s. 9d. 


The Bridge Series is designed to provide reading for the student 
with a vocabulary of 2,000 to 3,000 words and gradually to increase 
this vocabulary to 7,000. Difficult words are introduced only if in 
common use, and then at a density of not more than twenty-five 
per 1,000 running words of text, to ensure easy reading. 

The three plays are well selected. Their content—highly 
dramatic—should stimulate the reader’s interest, and they appear 
to have lost little if anything of their original force through the 
simplification of language. A short chapter on how to produce a 
play should prove helpful. 

Power and Progress is written for foreign students of science who 
are learning English as a second language. It aims, not at teaching 
them science as such, but at introducing them to the use of English 
scientific words and expressions. The book nevertheless contains 
scientific information that will interest every category of reader, 
and it should also be of general value from the point of view of 
language-teaching. An ample glossary is provided. 

Ways of the World seems to be admirably suited for the purpose 
of bridging the gap between the two thousand words taught in the 
early part of the English course and the stage at which the learner 
can read books in ‘full’ English. Its eight chapters deal with applied 
science in everyday life, and with subjects such as ‘City Transport’, 
‘A Modern Hospital’, and ‘Electricity in the Home’. There is a 
glossary of technical and other words, and a bibliography. Difficult 
words have been eliminated from the text—‘difficulty’ being assessed 
partly by common sense and partly by reference to Thorndike’s 
list. The book is illustrated by admirable photographs, drawings, 
and diagrams. This book has the quality, not always to be found in 
‘simplified’ material, of being suitable for the adolescent reader. 
It should be particularly useful in countries where there is little 
or no scientific literature in the mother tongue. 
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The Magic Slippers is a supplementary reader to the New Method 
English Course, and is written in the vocabulary of Reader 2. It 
contains nine legendary tales from various parts of the world. 
There are a number of illustrations, some of which help to teach 
a few ‘new’ words. At the end of the book there are questions on 
each of the stories. 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Cambridge University Press. 1s. 3d. 


This book contains an account of the life and some of the teachings 
of Jesus, told, under five chapter headings, in a series of extracts 
from the Basic English version of the New Testament. Much has 
already been written about the Basic English Bible. Here it is 
sufficient to say that this version is not without interest for English- 
speaking readers. The original Greek, often obscured by the rich 
soil of the Authorised Version, does from time to time peep through 
the sparser covering of Basic English, though in other places the 
attempt at simplification only leads to obscurities, as in, ‘Let us 
not be put to the test’ (Lead us not into temptation). For foreign 
readers who want to dip into the Scriptures in English, these 
extracts, though not necessarily simple, have at least the value 
that their writers have been restricted by the austerity of their 
language from making excursions into literary English. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. A. S. Collins. 
376 pages. University Tutorial Press. 8s. 6d. 


Dr Collins has produced a workmanlike survey of the literature of 
the past fifty years. The reader who wants to get his facts and his 
dates right will find the ground adequately covered. There is, 
however, little attempt in this book to provide a serious critical 
assessment of the period. The chapters on poetry are unfortunately 
constructed. Yeats is dealt with separately, and there follow chapters 
on Poetry up to 1914; Poetry 1914 to 1919; Hopkins and T. S. 
Eliot; Poetry 1920-30; Poetry 1930-40; and Poetry 1940-50. 
Poetry does not advance (or retreat) in decades, and the chrono- 
logical slicing adopted by Dr Collins leads to constant recapitulation 
and repetition. It also makes it difficult to follow the careers of 
Masefield and Blunden, who appear in many chapters. The immense 
influence of Ezra Pound is hardly hinted at, and there is no mention 
of Hugh Selwyn Mauberley or The Cantos. William Empson is 
only mentioned en passant, while Ronald Bottrall, Charles Madge, 
F. T. Prince, Henry Reed, and Keith Douglas do not appear 
at all. 

The novel is dealt with more adequately, but the treatment of 
James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence is superficial. L. H. Myers, one 
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of the greatest English novelists of the period, is omitted, as arg 
Ivy Compton-Burnett, Henry Green and L. P. Hartley. 

The least satisfactory section is that dealing with Various Progg 
Writers. Max Beerbohm appears as the author of a few radig 
talks and Harold Nicolson and Peter Quennell are omitted, 
The important philosophical and sociological work of Michael 
Roberts is also passed over in silence. 

The appendix listing works for further reading is perhaps the 
most valuable part of the book. 


Other Books Received 


UP FROM SLAVERY. Booker T. Washington. Abridged and simplified 
by M. E. Carter. 113 pages. Longmans Green. 3s. 

An abridgment in the Lives of Achievement Series of the auto 

biography of Booker Washington, 1859-1900. A few words outside 

the vocabulary range of 2,000 words are explained in a glossary, 


ENGLISH IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. John A. Cutforth. Basil 
Blackwood, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 
A book intended for English primary school teachers. 


THE ENGLISH LESSON. Book II. Margaret Eyden and Edith Potter, 
Allman & Son. 4s. 

A course in English Composition and Grammar for the second 

year’s work in English Secondary Schools. 


MACMILLAN’S PICTURE BOOKS. E. R. Boyce. (1) IN THE COUNTRY, 
(2) HOLIDAYS. (3) ON THE FARM. (4) FAIRY TALES. Macmillan, 
Is. 9d. (Paper.) 

For a review of the earlier books in this series, see English Language 

Teaching, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 71-2. 


£43159 Wt.P.20-88 5/52 Gp.8 Fosh & Cross Ltd., London 
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